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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


A CONTEMPORARY ON SCOTT. 


In the ‘Memoir and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan’ (Longmans, 1845) 
there are numerous allusions to Scott, all 
appreciative, discriminating, and thoroughly 
loyal, while evincing a sound estimate of the 
literary eminence occupied by the writer’s 
friend. Mrs. Grant had no doubt whatever 
as to Scott’s greatness, nor did she ever 
waver in the slightest degree from her early 
conviction that he wrote the “ Waverley 
Novels.” She stood up sturdily for her 
opinion on the latter point for the thirteen 
a during which the author chose to 
eave the matter in doubt. ‘Waverley’ 
a in 1814, and it was on the occasion 
of a famous dinner in January, 1827, that 
Sir Walter Scott admitted that he was the 
“Wizard of the North,” regarding whose 
identity there had been so much speculation 
and so great diversity of opinion. In view of 
these things it is very interesting to follow 
Mrs. Grant through two or three years of 
her correspondence. Writing, ¢.g., to Mrs. 
Hook on 3 July, 1814, when ‘ Waverley’ was 
absolutely new, and the question of its origin 
was being keenly discussed on all sides, she 


makes the following pointed and striking 
remarks on the subject :— 

**I hope you have read, or will read, ‘ Waverley.’ 
Iam satistied from internal evidence that Walter 
Scott, and no other, is the author of that true and 
chaste delineation of Scottish manners, such as 
they existed at the time he assigns for his drama.” 
In a letter to Miss Fanshawe, written on 
13 December of the same year, she discredits, 
without the least hesitation, the attribution 
of the novel to “ Boswell, the son of Johnson’s 
biographer,” readily admitting at the same 
time that he “is unquestionably a man of 
genius.” Then she proceeds :— 

**T still continue fixed in the opinion that it is 
Walter Scott’s. I know his style of speaking, 
thinking, and observing so well, that, were he him- 
self to swear as hard as Lord Cochrane that he did 
not write it, I would not believe him. The Arch- 
Critic [Jeffrey] and I had a discussion on it when 
the book first came out; he perfectly agreed in 
opinion with me, going on surer ground if possible 
than internal evidence, though of that he felt the 
full weight. He says he knows every man in Scot- 
land capable of producing a work demonstrative at 
once of learning and genius, and knows only one 
mind equal to this work, and his impress is on 
every page.” 

Writing on 5 January, 1816, Mrs. Grant 
expresses the opinion that “*Guy Manner- 
ing’ is absolute perfection as a narrative,” 
and adds, in a charming outburst of feeling, 
“T cannot trust myself to talk of that 
charmer Dandie Dinmont, or I should never 
have done.” Here the authorship of the 
work is not even alluded to, the writer, no 
doubt, taking it for granted. The delightful 
way in which she assumes, in a letter of 


| 7 January, 1817, that Scott must be the writer 


of ‘Tales of my Landlord,’ and draws the 
veil from his convenient author “ Anon.,” must 
be shown by a citation. After discussing the 
attitude of the Covenanters, and the treat- 
ment accorded them in ‘Old Mortality,’ Mrs. 
Grant writes as follows :— 

“There is certainly a most astonishing power 
of dramatic effect in these ‘Tales.’ Shakespeare 
never drew low characters more naturally, or gave 
finer features of elegance and dignity to his heroes. 
Did you observe a motto to one of the chapters, 
marked Anonymous, that, I suspect, is written by 
the author himself ?— 

Fill, fill the clarion, sound the fife, 

To all the sensual world proclaim,— 
One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name! 


bellished, not at all 
bability.’ 
On 27 July, 1818, Mrs. Grant speaks of a 
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rusal of “this bewitching ‘Heart of Mid- 
othian’” as equivalent to “an interview 
with Walter the Wonderful.” Scott’s serious 
illness in the spring of 1819 filled this sincere 
admirer with mingled sensations of “fear 
and pain,” and she pays this tender and 
beautiful tribute to him in writing to a friend 
on 7 May :— 

** A life so spotless, a heart so kind, a temper so 
unclouded, and a mind before which fame and 
fortune have vainly spread their enchantments, 
would, if removed from among us, make a blank in 
the objects of our national pride and pleasure not 
to be supplied.” 

In a letter to Mrs. Smith, of Jordanhill, 
dated 8 January, 1822, Mrs. Grant defends 
the propriety of the closing sentence in 
‘The Pirate, offering whole-hearted homage 
to the genius that she has no hesitation in 
associating with those of Shakespeare, Bacon, 
and Locke. ‘The following, written on 
9 July, 1822, to Mrs. Gorman, isan admirable 
illustration of the same bright, fearless, and 
unyielding spirit of loyal devotion :— 

**T am glad you are so pleased with the ‘ Fortunes 
of Nigel,’ which I consider as a wonderful effort of 
zenius ever new and inexhaustible. Who but the 

Anight of Abbotsford could lead you through 
Alsatia, and the other scenes of vice and folly, 
without awaking a blush on the cheek of genuine 
delicacy? Yet I had a letter from a friend in the 
South, who had not then seen the book, in which 
she informs me that in England it is accounted a 
failure. Honest John Bull has not seen such a 
failure on his side of Tweed since Shakspeare’s 
time.” 

The reference to the author's ‘ Lives of the 
British Novelists’ in a letter of 15 May, 
1823, to Mrs. Wills, of Dublin, is similarly 
enthusiastic. The work is described as being 
“by the indefatigable and incomparable Sir 
Walter Scott.” The admiration is not modi- 
fied even when the new departure in 
‘St. Ronan’s Well’ proves disappointing to 
many. Mrs. Grant feels that perhaps some 
of the previous works surpassed this in the 
essential qualities of novel-writing, but here, 
too, there is a display of true greatness. 
She approves of the experiment the author 
has made, and asserts that if he is not equal 
to himself at his best in what is “an obvious 
intentional satire,” he still stands head and 
shoulders above the mob. She holds to her 
old maxim that “ King’s caff [chaff] is better 
than ither folk’s corn.” Then, if she must 
admit that the story does not hang very well 
together, she reflects that this sometimes 
happens with Shakespeare, and so refers her 
correspondent to the goods the gods fail not 
to provide and leaves the subject. In a letter 


'the merits and the authorship of ‘Red- 
gauntlet’ with absolute, unhesitating con- 
| fidence :— 

“This leads me to * Redgauntlet,’ where Walter 
is himself again. Who says that his forte is low 
characters? I do not meet in books, and ver 
rarely in life, such gentlemen as his, with senti- 
ments so just, so manly, and so happily expressed. 
Witness the feeling without weakness or painted 
sentimentality, the dignity without strut or false 
elevation, the graceful ease and unbending spirit 
displayed in the painful interview betwixt the 
infatuated Chevalier and his adherents.” 

In reference to the collapse of Constable in 
1826, involving the Ballantynes, and with 
them “our Scottish Shakspeare,” as Mrs. 
Grant calls Scott when writing to Mrs. Wills 
at the time, the fervent admiration finds 
fitting expression. The writer’s grief, she 
says, was not of the kind experienced by 
Rochefoucauld over the troubles of his friends: 
“it was keen, deep, and by no means tran- 
sient: every time | hear any allusion to him 
I grieve anew.” Towards the close of the 
letter she adds : “One of the chief mortifica- 
tions arising from all this is, that his works, 
seized by his creditors, must be owned as 
his. Adieu to the transparent veil!” To the 
public admission of authorship there seems to 
be no allusion in Mrs. Grant’s letters. It had 
not, of course, been a surprise to her, but it 
would have been quite natural had she referred 
to it with satisfaction, as showing that she 
had all along been justified in the position she 
had taken up. Writing on 16 January, 1827, 
to a friend in the United States, she refers to 
Scott’s misfortunes, and describes himself in 
his adversity as “ placid, cheerful, and un- 
altered.” This is what she says of him to 
Mrs. Hook on 28 November, 1832, thinking 
of him after his death and in connexion 
with Innerleithen, where she had spent an 
autumn holiday :— 

** Much has been said of Sir Walter Scott’s genius, 
and of the virtues of his spotless life ; but you must 
have known him personally to appreciate the charm 
of his simplicity of manners, his ever good-humour, 
and that sound sense and genuine truth,—that un- 
ostentatious, yet ever-waking benevolence. Then, 
in his conversation, he never dazzled but always 
delighted you; it was always original, yet the 
sense of it was for the time lost in the easy quiet- 
ness of his manner, consistent, at the same time, 
with perfect good breeding. He seemed always 
more disposed to please than to shine; you met 
him with the impression that you ought to look up 
to him, but, ere you were aware, you found your- 
self on even ground with him, and wondered after- 
wards to find you had been so perfectly at your 
ease.” 

As giving the evidence, the estimate, and 
the enthusiastic expression of adherence on 


to Mrs. Hook of 23 June, 1824, she proclaims 


the part of an accomplished and capable con- 
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temporary, this series of tributes to Scott is 
very beautiful and significant. 
THomas Bayne. 


ENGLISH AND ROMAN LAND MEASURES. 


Ir we remove the odd forty square yards 
from the 4,840 square yards which compose 
the English acre, we shall have brought that 
acre into numerical conformity with the 
Roman land measures. Since there are 
43,200 square feet in 4,800 square yards, and 
since the actus quadratus contains 14,400 
square feet, it follows that 4,800 square 
yards are equal to three actus quadrati, or a 
jugerum and a half. The exact length of the 
old English foot being unknown, it is unneces- 
sary to consider the difference between the 
ancient Roman and the modern English foot.* 

I shall prove that the odd forty square 

ards in the acre represent the quantity of 

uilding-plot which was assigned in respect 
of an acre containing 4,800 square yards ; 
that the building-plot assigned to each 
holding was not originally included in the 
measurement of such holding ; and that the 
subsequent inclusion of the building-plot 
added forty square yards to the acre. 

In the oldest English surveys, such as 
‘Boldon Book,’ building-plots do not seem 
to have been included in agrarian measure- 
ments. These surveys tell us that so many 
men hold so many hides, virgates, or bovates 
of arable land, but not a word is said 
about their dwelling-houses, homesteads, or 
gardens. Even in the thirteenth century 
it was not unusual to speak of the bovate, 
for instance, “and its appurtenances,” as if, 
in the measurement of land, nothing but 
arable land was included. And there is 
evidence that, even as late as the sixteenth 
century, when the rent payable in respect of 
an entire holding was apportioned between 
the arable, the pasture, and the meadow 
land, no account was taken of the house or 
homestead if the holding exceeded twenty- 
five or thirty acres. Thusin Ligh’s ‘Survey- 
ing,’ 1592, sig. m 3, we read :— 

“As for the house, garden, or orchard, where 
there is aboue thirtie or fiue and twentie acres of 


* “We cannot be far from the truth in setting 
the Roman foot at 296 mill., or a little less than 
the English foot (301 mill.).”.—Smith’s ‘ Dict. of 
Greek and Roman Antiq.,’ ii. p. 160 b. 

+ “ Dicti fraties habent ibidem xij tenentes...... 
quorum quilibet illorum tenet dimidiam virgatam 


terre cum pertinenciis” (‘ Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 653 a); 
“xvij virgatas terre cum mesuagiis et ceteris perti- 
nentibus” (ibid., ii. 719 b); “* Habet v mesuagia et 
V virgatas terre que pertinent predictis mesuagiis ” 
(ibid., ii. 725 a). 


lande belonging to it, in this kind of apportionating, 
[it] is seldom or neuer rated or apportionated but 
upon the land, meadow, and pasture onely.” 

It seems, then, that in measuring land onl 
the arable portion was at first considered, 
and that a grant of such a holding as a vir- 
gate included a building-plot or messuage of 
appropriate size amongst its appurtenances, 
and not as an intrinsic portion of the thirty 
arable acres contained in the virgate. The 
acres or strips of smaller size which composed 
the virgate of a particular owner lay scat- 
tered about the open fields of the township, 
whilst the building-plot belonging to that 
virgate lay at some distance from them in 
the town street. 

But when these holdings began to lose 
their integrity, when virgates and bovates 
and the building-plots belonging to them 
began to be split up into small or irregular 
parcels, it was no longer possible to exclude 
the building-plot from the reckoning. The 
‘Hundred Rolls ’ give an interesting example 
of the way in which, in the year 1279, two 
virgates were apportioned amongst fifteen 
several persons in parcels varying from 
twenty acres to a rood and a half.* In such 
a case it was necessary that the area of 
every parcel should be given, and conse- 
quently the area of the building-plot had to 
be included. 

At the present day the student of English 
agrarian laws and customs is well acquainted 
with the normal divisions of the hide. He 
knows that groups of virgates of thirty acres, 
and of bovates of fifteen acres, were the 
typical holdings of the English peasant, and 
even in those cases in which the virgate 
consisted of the long score of twenty-four 
acres, or the fifth part of a hide, he sees that 
regularity of measurement pervaded the land 
system. If, then, the arable land was arranged 
in groups of defined and regular quantities, 
itis probable that building-plots were also 
arranged in corresponding quantities. 

Now if we turn again to that vast magazine 
of economic facts, the ‘Hundred Rolls, we 
shall find that as virgates and bovates, 7. e. 
half - virgates, are the normal holdings of 
arable land, so roods and half-roods are the 
normal building-plots. A striking instance 
occurs in the return for St. Ives in Hunting- 
donshire. It appears that there were in the 
street of St. Ives (“in strata Sancti Yvonis”) 
sixty-six tenants, each of whom held a mes- 
suage containing half a rood.t In this case 


* “Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 654 b. 

+ Ibid., ii. 605a. The word “‘ messuage ” was used 
to denote the building-plot, and afterwards the 
house which stood on the plot 
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no arable land is mentioned, and possibly 
these messuages had at that time no arable 
land. But the ‘Hundred Rolls’ tell us that 
in the town of Chippenham in Cambridge- 
shire there were seventy vil/ani, each of 
whom held a messuage, the area of which 
is not given, and fifteen acres of arable land 
(terra).* And then we get such entries as 
this :— 

“Dicunt quod Ricardus ad Crucem est custu- 
marius dicti domini Johannis et tenet xv acras 
terre cum uno mesuagio continente dimidiam 
rodam.” 


In these and other instances the half-rood 
of messuage corresponds to the half-virgate, 
or bovate, of arable land. Accordingly a 
rood of messuage should correspond to a full 
virgate, and there are cases in which it does 
correspond. Thus at Whittlesford in Cam- 
bridgeshire it is said that 
“Stephanus Capellanus tenet de domino J. de 
Akyni mesuagium j rode [et ] xxx acras terre.” 


And by the same rule two roods of messuage 
should correspond to sixty acres or half a 
hide. Such a correspondence is apparent 
when we read of 

“Nich’s de Giddinge qui defendit unum mesuagium 
continens dimidiam acram terre, et in campis ij 
virgatas terre.”§ 

And by the same rule an acre of messuage 
should correspond toa hide. It does so in 
the following instance :— 

“Symon Ostriciarius tenet in Slepe j mesuagium 
continens unam acram et unam carucatam terre et 
xv acras prati per serjantiam de domino Rege ad 
custodiendum unum ostricium.”) 

From evidence like this we are justified 
in making the conjecture that the normal 
messuage belonging to a virgate contained 
one rood, and so in proportion for the hide 
and its other fractional parts. Now if we 
deduct the odd forty square yards from the 
acre, and treat them as the amount of mes- 
suage or building land assigned to every acre 
of 4,800 square yards, and if, moreover, we 
bear in mind that a bay of building contain- 
ing an area of 240 square feet was appro- 
priated to every six acres of arable land, the 
result will be as follows :— 

* ‘Rot. Hundr.,’ ii. 506 a. 

+ TIbid., ii. 519 b. 

Tbid., ii. 575 a. 

§ Tbid., ii. 632 a. 

| Ibid., ii. 604 a. The meadow is an appurten- 
ance. 

{ To understand this table fully it will be 
necessary to refer to the tables given in my articles 
on ‘The Origin of the English Coinage,’ 9 8. iv. 
431; v. 29, 149. 


9" S. VI. Ocr. 20, 1900. 


Sq. yds.in 
Building- So. ft. 


Holding. Jugers. Acres. Bays. Plot. in House, 


Hide 180 120 20 4,800 4,800 
Half-hide 90 60 10 2,400 2,400 
Virgate 45 30 5 1,200 1,200 
Bovate iii 2! 600 600 
Half-bovate ll 74 1 300 300 

9 6 2 240 

1h 1 4 40 40 


It will be seen in this table that a messuage 
or building- plot containing 1,200 square 
yards, or the fourth part of an acre of 4,800 
square yards, corresponds to a virgate of 
thirty acres, and so in proportion for the 
other quantities. In an acre of 4,840 square 
yards the rood contains 1,210 square yards, 
and the reduction has been caused by the 
fact that we have separated the odd forty 
square yards from that acre, and assigned 
them to the messuage or building-plot. 

lt will also be seen that the building-plot 
in each case is nine times the area of the 
house, the number of square yards in the 
area of the building-plot being numerically 
identical with the number of square feet in 
the area of the house. It will also be seen 
that whereas in the acre of 4,840 square 
yards the area of the house would be to the 
area of the acre as 1 to 1,089, in the acre of 
4,800 square yards the ratio is as 1 to 1,080— 
a much more practicable number. It will 
be further noticed that an acre of building- 
plot corresponds to a hide, and that the area 
of the building-plot is to the area of the 
arable land as 1 to 120. The building-plot, 
therefore, as well as the house, was a measure 
of the arable land. The result is startling, 
but this perfect symmetry can hardly be 
accidental. 

It should be observed that the building- 
plots in the foregoing table would be large 
enough, and yet not too large, for the quantities 
of arable land severally assigned to them. 
Moreover, the house does not occupy too 
large a portion of the building-plot ; there is 
room for a barn and other buildings, as well 
as a small garden or yard. It is a curious, 
though it may be an accidental, coincidence 
that at the present day building-plots in 
towns are measured in yards, and the build- 
ings themselves in feet. 

If the foregoing table be true, it follows 
that all English land which was subject to 
exact mensuration was divided into blocks or 
rectangles containing 240 square feet each, 
or parts of such blocks. In other words, the 
basis of measurement was not the Roman 
actus simplex of 480 square feet, but a block 
of half that size. Now the existence of a 
block of 240 square feet as the basis of 
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English land measurement can be shown 
with great probability, if not with certainty, 
from a long list of measured cotagia in the 
‘Hundred Rolls.* It appears that at Magna 
Saltreya Monachorum, in Huntingdonshire, 
there was a quarter or district called Vicus 
Canonicorum, which belonged to the priory 
of Huntingdon. This quarter was inhabited 
by seventy-eight persons, who held cotagia, 
or small pieces of land on which cottages or 
huts were, or could be, built. These were 
not messuages, though two of them are 
accidentally described as such. The length 
and breadth of each of these cotagia is given 
in feet, so that we know the area of the plot 
in each case. Eighteen of the plots, or about 
23 per cent., are multiples of a block of 240 
square feet. Forty-one of them, or nearly 
53 per cent., are multiples of 80, @.e., a third 
of this block. To give a single instance, one 
of the plots is 100 ft. long by 60 ft. broad. It 
therefore contains 6,000 square feet, or twenty- 
five complete blocks, each of which measures 
12ft. by 20ft., and contains 240 square feet. 
And if we take 4,800 square yards, or 43,200 
square feet to the acre, fifty-two out of the 
seventy-eight plots will go into that acre 
without leaving a remainder. These cottage 
plots are consistent with an acre of 4,800 
square yards; they cannot be made to fit 
into an acre of 4,840 square yards. And, with 
four exceptions, they cannot be reduced to 
square yards, so as to form messuages, or 
aliquot parts of messuages, in accordance 
with the table. 

The actus quadratus is a square whose sides 
are 120 ft. in length. If we put three of these 
squares together, so as to form an oblong 
rectangle 120 ft. in breadth and 360 ft. in 
length, we shall get an acre of 4,800 square 
— We can divide this rectangle into 
our roods of 30ft. in breadth and 360 ft. in 
length, or we can make an acre of 4,800 square 
yards out of four long roods laid side by side, 
the breadth of each rood being 15 ft. and the 
length 720ft. We can also divide this rect- 
angle into four half-roods of 30 ft. in breadth 
and 180 ft. in length. Now the Roman 
settlers in Further Spain gave the name 

orca to a strip of land of this very same 

readth and length. “They had evidently,” 
says Prof. Ridgeway, “brought this cus- 
tomary unit from Italy.”+ The Roman settler 
who brought the porca into Further Spain 
may also have brought it into Britain. 
S. O. Appy. 
(To be continued.) 


Hunde. 
.. t Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiq.,’ 
ii. 163 a, 


Earty Potrricat Cius.—In a letter dated 
8 January, 1697/8, from E. Harley to Sir 
Edward Harley (‘Duke of Portland’s MSS., 
vol. iii. p. 595), it is said :— 

“Last night a Rore club was summoned, where it 
was resolved to bring the question for the disband- 
ing of the army into debate againe, which was done 
this day contrary to all the rules of the House. 

Should not this be “ Rose club”? Macaulay 

mentions (‘History of England,’ chap. xxii.) 
that 
“one of the methods employed by the Whig junto, 
for the purpose of instituting and maintaining 
through all the ranks of the Whig party a discipline 
never before known, was the frequent holding of 
meetings of members of the House of Commons. 
Some of these meetings were numerous: others 
were select. The larger were held at the Rose, a 
tavern frequently mentioned in the political pas- 
quinades of the time.” 
AtrrepD F. Ropers. 


Tue Date or THE Cructrrxion. — Dr. 
Edersheim in his work on the Temple states 
that the seed for the corn of the wave-bread 
was sown seventy days before the Pasch. 
From this we may conclude that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the first day of each 
month was determined by the appearance of 
the moon ; it was only the first day of the first 
month, Tisri. In fact, such a practice would 
have caused endless confusion throughout 
the Jewish year. Now on 26 Sept., A.D. 29, 
the moon was in conjunction with the sun at 
eight minutes past 5 p.m. It was, of course, 
not visible on that evening, nor was it for 
some reason visible on the 27th. Perhaps 
the weather was too much for those that 
were on the look-out. Hence the Ist of Tisri 
was reckoned to commence on 28 Sept. at 
sundown, that is, 1 Tisri was kept on 29 Sept., 
beginning overnight. ; 

The following six months consisted of 3 
times 29 and 3 times 30 days, amounting to 
177 days. The 177th day after 29 Sept. was 
25 March, a.p. 30, which was therefore the 
ist of Nisan. The 14th of Nisan was con- 
sequently 7 April, A.D. 30, commencing over- 
night. This day was a Friday. It was on 
that day, then, that Christ was crucified. 
This theory seems to remove a difficulty that 
has tormented chronologists for a very long 
time. W. A. BuLBEcK. 

Downside Abbey. 


“LIKE ONE o’cLock.” (See ante, p. 198.)— 
This is a common expression in London. The 
books of reference searched by Mr. THomas 
evidently did not include Halliwell’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ where he would have found this 
item: ‘*One-o’clock. Like one-o’clock, 


very rapidly, said of a horse’s movement, &c.” 
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I think it has originated from one o'clock 
being the usual dinner hour of the working 
classes —an hour eagerly longed for, yet 
quickly gone, and when all is bustle for the 
midday meal. An equivalent familiar phrase, 
“ Like a house on fire,” is noticed in Brewer's 
‘Phrase and Fable,’ which, strange to say, 
ignores that of which I am writing. 

F, ADAMs. 

115, Albany Road, 8.E. 


This phrase is still common in the Midland 
counties. Possibly it originated in the fact 
that one o’clock is soon struck, but the first 
meaning of these popular phrases is often 
very What, for instance, is the 
explanation of the corresponding “like 
station ”? C. C. B. 


This phrase, meaning with speed, ee 

eagerness, energy, probably originated with 

the expiration of the workman’s midday 

rest and refreshment hour, from twelve till 

one o'clock, when he returned to work in 

great haste to escape a stipulated mulcting. 
ft. MacMIcHAkEL. 


“ Gymnastics.” — The following occurs in 
the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,’ i. 241 :— 

Shephe rd. Wha wrote yon article in the Magazine 
on ‘Captain Cleeas and Jymnastics’? 

Tickler. Jymnastics !—James—if you love me— 
G hard. The other is the Cockney pronunciation. 

Shepherd. Weel, then, GGGhhymnastics! Wull 
that do? 

Tickler. I wrote the article. 

It may be remarked that what is here 
condemned by Tickler as the cockney pro- 
nunciation now prevails in Scotland. The 
whimsicality of Jovian in such things 
is remarkable. When we profess culture in 
these latter days we say “ Keltic,” and are not 
even ashamed of ‘‘ Kikero”; but we are still 
shy of “Herakles” and “kritikism,” and 
Tickler’s distinction in reference to the pro- 
nunciation of “ gymnastics” is not recognized. 
Are there perchance those who use the 
“g hard”? Bayne. 


Tue Lone Mynp, Suropsutre.—I have 
recently walked the whole length of the 
Long Mynd—some fifteen miles—and I think 
it would be difficult to find a finer walk in 
England. Mynd is, I presume, equivalent to 
the Welsh mynydd, a mountain; but the 
country people from whom I had once or 
twice to ask my way spoke of the range as 
the “Longman hills.” This suggests the 
question whether the name J/an, applied to | 
several of the Cumberland hills, is a corrup- 
tion of mynydd. [hopeso. By the way, it 


ing the Lakeland hills that they have often 
such grotesque and ignoble names. What 
respect can one have for a mountain called 
Wry-Nose, or Robinson, or Old Man? How 
much finer are Mynydd Dulyn, Moel Eilio, 
Arenig Fawr! C. C. B. 


Ben Jonson’s “Lity or a pay.”—In an 
article ‘On Loss of Time’ in the first number 
of the Monthly Review the writer tells us: 
“Ben Jonson says ‘a lily of a day’ is a 
prettier thing than an oak.” It is clearly 
implied that the word used by the poet is 
“prettier,” forin the next sentence it appears 
between inverted commas: “Perhaps our 
lives are ‘prettier’ than Abraham’s.” The 
lines 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May 
are among our household words, and it can 
hardly be that “prettier” is another reading. 
Henry ATTWELL. 

Barnes. 

[Unfortunately such casual half-literary notes as 
those referred to above are very seldom accurate in 
matters of quotation. We constantly note worse 
misrepresentations of classic English. ] 


“Sxiiiy.”—I am told that in workhouses 
the matutinal gruel is dubbed shilly. This 
reminds me of having read in some account 
of early monastic institutions that a small 
bell called the skilla (cf. Old Germanic 
skellan, to ring, to resound) was rung for 
breakfast, which, again, suggests that the 
origin of the word sfillet, still used in New 
England for a round iron pot on three legs 
devoted to the boiling of Indian meal gruel, 
or “ mush,” may be other than that attributed 
to it in Webster’s dictionary : “O.F. escuellette 
......from Latin scutella, dim. of scutra, a dish.” 

Eruet Leca-WEgrKEs. 

Fotk -Mepicine.—In a review of the 
‘Journal du Voyage de Deux Jeunes Hol- 
landais 4 Paris en 1656-1658’ which occurs in 
the Atheneum of 25 August, we are told that 
“one of their companions died apparently of 
brain fever, although live fowls were split 
open and applied to his head, a remedy, we 
believe, still in use amongst the peasants 
of Lombardy” (p. 241). 

I believe similar cruel practices still go on 
in this country, but are usually performed in 
secret. I have no personal knowledge of a 
very recent instance, but [ have it on evi- 
dence which I cannot doubt that, some forty 
years ago, a farmer living in the Isle of 
Axholme who possessed a flock of tame 
pigeons was asked by a woman who lived 
near him to give her one of the birds. He 


detracts sensibly from the pleasure of climb- 


had a suspicion of the purpose for which it 
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was wanted, and therefore made inquiries. 
The reply, given with some hesitation, was 
that her husband was ill, and that she desired 
the bird that she might cut it open alive and 
put it on his breast to cure him. I do not 
remember what ailment the man suffered 
from. It need not, I trust, be said that the 
farmer disregarded the woman’s petition, 
and used strong language at being thought 
capable of lending countenance to such a 
horrible rite. Epwarp 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“VERIFY REFERENCES.” (See ante, p. 212 
art. ‘ Alamains.’)—Pror. SKEAT’s admonition 
is so commendable that it is a pity to find it 
marred by the serious blemish of denouncing 
as wrong a reference which is quite correct. 
“Claud IL. Cons. Stil.” means not “Claudian’s 
second poem in praise of Stilicho,” but his 
poem on Stilicho’s second consulship. 

F, ADAMs. 

115, Albany Road, 8.E. 


LapysmiTH.—A querist in LZ’ Jntermédiaire 
(vol. xl. col. 811) asked for the origin of the 
name of the town Ladysmith, then besieged 
by the Boers. He was answered correctly 
that it was from the wife of Sir Harry Smith, 
who was Governor of the Cape from 1847 to 
1852, after a distinguished military career. 
But one of the respondents (col. 942) adds an 
oddly perverted account of Smith’s romantic 
marriage. Warfare, he states, was going on 
between English and Spanish troops in South 
Africa (as if such an event ever took place), 
and when the former, under Sir Harry Smith, 
had taken a fortress, which afterwards grew 
into Ladysmith, two beautiful Spanish ladies 
came to the English camp and constituted 
themselves prisoners, one of whom captivated 
the commander, who subsequently married 
her. It is true that Lady Smith was a Spanish 

y ; but it was after the siege of Badajoz 
in 1812 that she and her married sister sought 
the protection of Smith and a brother ofticer. 
She was only fourteen years of age at the 
time, and Smith married her two years after- 
wards. As his wife she became dy Smith 
in 1846 ; she survived him twelve years, and 
died in 1872 without children. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


PiuraL Votinc.—It would appear from 
the Daily News of the 2nd of October that 
at the General Election in 1895 the largest 
number of votes was held by the late Rev. 
Washbourne West, Bursar of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, who possessed twenty-three in 
twenty-three counties. A correspondent 


writes on the following day that among 
present plural voters Mr. Joseph Baxendale, 
senior partner of the firm of Pickford & Co., 
ought to stand high, he having forty-three 
votes. A. N. WY. 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Anctrent Scortish Custom.—It is stated 
in the Daily Telegraph of October 15th that, 
in accordance with the express wish of the 
late Marquis of Bute, his heart will, at an 
early date, be conveyed to Palestine for 
burial at the Mount of Olives ; and that, at 
the funeral from Cumnock House, the heart 
was carried in a specially prepared receptacle. 
This appears to have been in ancient times a 
favourite request among the Scottish nobility. 
I should be glad to know of the names of 
Scotch noblemen whose remains have been 
treated in like manner. N.S. 8. 


*Lincotn Marriace Licences.’—Can any 
one inform me if the second part of ‘ Lincoln 
Marriage Licences,’ dating from 1628, has 
been published? In the part ending on that 
date, and published about twelve years ago, 
it was stated that a supplement was in course 
of preparation, but this supplement does 
not appear to be in the British Museum 
Library. CHEVRON. 


LINCOLNSHIRE FAMILY PEDIGREES.— Where 
can [ find a copy of the ‘Pedigrees of 
Lincolnshire Families’ compiled by the late 
Lord Monson and Mr. Larken? Mr. Joseph 
Foster advertised, some fifteen years ago, 
an edition of this book, to be published by 
subscription, uniform with his Yorkshire and 
Lancashire compilations. CHEVRON. 


“Spick AND sPAN.”— Attention is called 
to the above with a desire that the actual 
date when first used in this country and the 
origin of the saying may, if possible, be 
arrived at. With this object in view I 
venture a few words on the subject. The 
coupled words have an obvious general 
meaning, and yet seem to require ex- 
planation. “Fresh and new” is no doubt 
the ordinary interpretation, but neither 
word can be said to be a metaphrase of 
“spick and span.” Dr. Brewer writes, “ First 
applied to cloth just taken off the spannans 
(stretchers) and spikes (hooks),” and then 
refers to the “ Italian spicco (brightness), and 
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span new is newly span or spun, &c.,” and 
also to “the Dutch spyker, 

I would humbly take exception to this 
translation. Sir Walter Scott no doubt uses 
the words as “ matter and form,” Butler “ with 
glossy freshness,” but these are not necessarily, 
I assume, synonymous, nor do they convey the 
same meaning. But does not “spick” come 
from Latin spica, an ear of corn? May not 
“span” have its origin in spatium, space, a 
measure of length, and so have a relation 
to “hand”? However, an explanation in a 
magazine upwards of a hundred years old 
appears to be at variance with what has been 
offered in elucidation of this adage, thus: 
“ Ttalian spicata de la spanna, snatched from 
the hand.’ ALFRED CHas. JONAS. 

Thornton Heath. 

(See I" S. iii. 330, 480; v. 521; 4% S. iv. 512.) 


“SAVE THE FACE OF (TO).”— 

“The business of these peace commissioners is 
an to save the face of the Palace clique.”— Times 
leader, 6 Sept. 

What is the origin of the phrase here used 
now becoming common? It is not enterec 
under ‘ Face’ in the ‘ H.E.D.’ ALIQUIS. 


“Harrock.”—What is the meaning of this 
word? The motto to the eighth chapter of 
*The Black Dwarf’ is 

** Now horse and hattock,” cried the Laird, 
“*Now horse and hattock speedilie ; 
They that winna ride for Telfer’s kye, 
Let them never look in the face o’ me.” 
* Border Ballad.’ 
If this is from ‘ Jamie Telfer of the Fair Dod- 
head’ in ‘The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border’ there is no mention of “horse and 
hattock” in it. There are the following 
lines :— 
Gae warn the water, braid and wide, 
Gae warn it sune and hastilie ! 
They that winna ride for Telfer’s kye, 
Let them never look in the face o’ me. 
Scott probably quoted the lines from memory. 

In a foot-note in ‘The Fair Maid of Perth, 
chap. vii. Scott says, “ Horse and hattock, 
the well-known cry of the fairies at mounting 
for a moonlight expedition, came to be 
familiarly adopted on any occasion of mount- 
ing.” But this does not explain the meaning 
of “hattock.” My glossaries do not help me. 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 

[Hattock is a little hat (see ‘H.E.D.’). A societ 
should be formed to supply country centres with 
this work. } 


NeLL Gwyn, Gwynn, orn Gwynne. — The 
theatres with one accord adopt the first- 
mentioned method of spelling this royal 
favourite’s surname. But are they correct? 


The ‘D.N.B. appears somewhat in doubt, 
for I find both Gavan and Gwyn within 
its folios. ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ says 
Gwynne. Who shall finally convince? And 
was not the “sweet” one really called 
Eleanor? Nell more closely suggests Ellen. 
Ceci CLARKE. 


Mepi#vat Bapce, Cuester.—A_ lozenge- 
shaped armorial pendant (badge), apparentl 
for the decoration of horse-trappings, wit 
the hinged attachment complete, and retain- 
ing the rivet by which it was fastened to the 
leather. It is of copper, enamelled in red 
and blue champlevé, interspaces of the gilt 
surface of the metal representing the gold 
bars. Arms, Barry of six or and azure, a 
bend gules. It is evidently the cognizance 
(apparently one of the little badges orna- 
menting the harness of a horse) of a member 
of the family whose shield was so charged, 
and quite possibly of a Cheshire house. Ter. 
haps some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ may be able to 
trace this bearing ; if so, it will much oblige 
me. Frank H. WILLIAMs. 

Chester. 


Count Grusepre Peccuio.-—In a biographi- 
cal sketch prefixed to ‘La Storia dell’ Eco- 
nomia Pubblica’ Pecchio, the author, an 
Italian refugee, is stated to have died at 
Brighton on 10 May, 1835. In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for July, 1835, is the entry : 
“Died, June 4th, 1835, at Hove, near 
Brighton, aged 48, the Chevalier Peccio.” Is 
it possible that these two entries refer to the 
same person? Pecchio, who was a friend of 
Ugo Sensale and Antonio Panizzi, passed a 
considerable part of his life in this country, 
and married an Englishwoman. 

Joun Hess. 


Turrkett Famity.—I should be grateful 
for any information with respect to the 
ancestors, and date of birth (about 1760 or 
1770), of Edward Thirkell, who lived for 
many years in the neighbourhood of Hough- 
ton-le-Spring, Durham. He was educated at 
Houghton-le-Spring Grammar School, and 
married a Mary Cummings, of Hetton Mill, 
who had five or six children by him. The 
following appears on a gravestone in Hough- 
ton-le-Spring Churchyard: “Mary, wife of 
Edward Thirkell, died 1803, aged 30 years, 
and their daughter Henrietta, who died 1826.” 

E. THrrKELL PEARCE. 

54, Gough Road, Birmingham. 


Rewicion : A Derinition.—Most men talk 
vaguely and reason laxly, careless of exact 
definitions, darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge. ft 
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a pleasure to come across a more or less 
authoritative definition of a much-used, and 
often ill-used word. The Church Times, in 
its first leader of 27 July, has the following :— 

“ Let us be quite sure what we mean by religion. 
It is a conscious subjugation of the human will toa 
higher power, which can find the voice of conscience 
and protect the votary.” 

This is very interesting. But who has 
satisfactorily defined conscience? Matthew 
Arnold, in one of his essays, has some pun- 
gent remarks about conscience and the 
roundabout uses to which the word is put. 

JAMES Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Mepi#vat Barns.—Can any infor- 
mation be given of such still existing, date, 
size, or other particulars ? 

Francis B. ANDREWS. 

Fairholme, Prospect Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

[See 3" S. vii. 137, 249, 310 ; 8 S. ii. 246, 330, 397, 
475; iii. 16, 314, 434.] 

_ Octopus FIGURED on Porrrry.—I have a 
jar of Japanese pottery ; the subject on it is 
a man seized by an octopus. The creature 
has wound its feelers round the thighs and 
right arm of the man, who by his features 
shows intense fear and pain. He holds in 
his right hand a bough with leaves and 
fruits, the fruits something like an apple, 
which he has just pulled off a tree close by ; 
in his left hand he holds a basket filled with 
the same. It would appear he is trying 
to induce the creature to let go of him. 
Does any one know such a tale or legend in 


Japan which bears out the subject? I have | 


not met with the octopus used as a subject 
before on Eastern pottery or porcelain. 
HA. Wz 


Gripestes or Sparn.—I shall be glad of a 
reference to such works of travel as touch 
upon this subject from a point of view more 
modern than George Borrow’s famous book. 
Are there not magazine articles upon this 
theme? I am, of course, acquainted with 
‘In Spanish Gipsyries’ in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, August, 1896, but I have also seen 
another, more recent, which at the moment I 
am unable to trace. I shall feel obliged if any 

er can put me upon the track of this or 
of any other. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Suorts or WInDsoR AND BLoomsBuRY.— 
The will of John Short, of Windsor Castle, co. 
Berks, Gent., was proved 1731 (P.C.C. 196 
Isham). He mentions a son Richard, a 
daughter Mary, and grandchildren James, 
John, and Mary (sons and daughter of the 
said Richard), and others. he will of 


Edward Short, of the Tower of London 
(head clerk of the Office of Ordnance), was 
proved 1747 (P.C.C, 266 Porter), and mentions, 
with other property, his freehold estates in 
Windsor Forest, which he left to his son (a 
minor) Edward Short. The last named, who 
was also of the Tower of London in 1785, left 
his estates to Catherine Short his daughter 
by his will (P.C.C. 42 Major). This Catherine 
Short was living at Great Ormond Street, 
Bloomsbury, in 1797. What became of her 
and her property? Was Dudley Short, a 
prominent parishioner of St. Giles and St. 
George’s, Siccmsbars. a relation of hers? 
Any matter relating to these Shorts will be 
welcomed. Frep. 
6, Beechfield Road, Catford, 8.E. 


Rump Par.iAMeNt.—I should like to know 
exactly how the word Rump—as applied 
to the remnant of the Long Parliament— 
originated. . M. 

fSee Brewer’s ‘ Historical Note-Book.’ The 
meaning seems simple. } 


‘To Marcaret W——.’—This is the title 
of the last stanzas written by Charles Lamb. 
|Who was the Margaret to whom they are 
addressed ? MEGAN. 

{Canon Ainger gives no identification in his 
edition. 


B.D.—Chauncy states that under a stone 
in Ashwell Church there is this inscription : 
| * Hic jacet Magister Thomas Colby in Decretis 
Baccalaureus.” He explains it as meaning 
Bachelor in Divinity 1489. Why is it not 
“Sacre Theologie Baccalaureus”? What is 
the meaning of “in decretis”? What is 


modern Latin for Bachelor of Divinity ? 
ary 


Tue Brack Roop.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ set me on any track leading to the 
history of the relic known as the Black Rood 
previous to its possession by Queen S. Mar- 
garet of Scotland? Can anything be con- 
jectured as to its fate at or after the Refor- 
mation 

JEROME O.8.B. 


Grorce Gripert.— Can any of your 
readers give me information concerning one 
George Gilbert (at one time—circa 1808-15, 
I think—a surveyor in Colchester, and later 
resident at Long Melford, Suffolk) and his 
ancestors ? OweEN J. GILBERT. 


Arms WaANTED.—On a silver salver (date- 
letter 1782) is the shield of a maiden lady 
bearing the following arms, viz., On a fess 
j argent upon a fess sable three human hearts 
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of the second, impaling three lions rampant. 
I am unable to give the colour of the —_ 
as they are not heraldically delineated by 
the engraver, being merely naturally shaded. 
For the same reason [ can only conclude that 
the fields on the shield are argent, as they 
are left quite plain. I have reason to think 
that the salver belonged at the date given 
above to a lady named Oates, but I am 
unable to identify the arms from Soon’ 


Tae te Loutre.—In the Library 
Journal, August, p. 13, I read the following 
passage :— 

“ John Bushell was King’s Printer in Nova Scotia 
as early as 1752. In 1756 we find his name affixed 
to a proclamation offering 25/. for every Micmac 
scalp. Settlers on the outskirts of Halifax had 
been losing scalps; for the Micmacs made their 
collection a labour of love, and the Abbé le Loutre, 
who controlled the Micmacs, could buy eighteen 
British scalps for only 1,800 livres. Naturally, they 
had to bid higher at Halifax.” 

Where can I find an account of the Abbé le 
Loutre? G. W. 


Beglics. 
“QUARTER” OF CORN. 
(9% S. v. 456 ; vi. 32, 253.) 

AN inquiry in ‘N. & Q.,’ and an ingenious 
conjectural reply by a learned scholar four 
thousand miles away, seems a roundabout 
way of getting information which might 
be obtained at once from an elementary 
text-book of commercial arithmetic, or a 
national schoolboy’s card of Weights and 
Measures. Reference to such an autho- 
rity will show that in every table of measure 
or weight a } ont is the quarter of the 
next higher denomination, and that this 
quarter tends itself to become a denomina- 
tion or unit when the next higher is so large 
a multiple of the next lower that some inter- 
mediate unit becomes a convenience. In the 
imperial measure of capacity the largest 
unit recognized by English law is the Chal- 
dron of 32 awk 4 This is rather a large 
order in many commodities, and consequently 
its quarter, containing 8 bushels, becomes 
itself a unit, under the name of Quarter. 
So in avoirdupois weight a Quarter is the 
quarter of the Hundred weight of 112 pounds ; 
in cloth measure, a Quarter is the quarter of 
the standard Yard of 36 inches (the Foot 
not being used in cloth measure); and 
in the measure of capacity again, a Quart 
is the quarter of a Gallon of 8 pints. Among 
old measures now abolished or locally used 
there are, or have been, other Quarters ; thus, 


in the retail trade of some commodities in 
which the pound is the ordinary unit, “a 
quarter” in some places means “a quarter 
of a pound,” the legal term for which is 
4 ounces. In the United States also “a 
quarter” appears to be current for a quarter 
of a dollar, or 25 cents. But the only Quarters 
legally recognized as units appear to be the 
quarter of the chaldron, of the hundred- 
weight, and of the yard. That the quarter 
of the chaldron is more convenient in the 
corn trade than the larger measure is proved 
by the fact that the inquirer asked many 
posse in this trade who knew the Quarter, 
nut had evidently never heard of the Chal- 
dron, which is, indeed, now confined to 
bulkier commodities, such as coal and lime ; 
just as pints and quarts, though units of the 
same table of measure, are now confined to 
less bulky commodities than corn. The origin 
of the chaldron, and the question whether in 
any of its former values, as applied to any 
particular commodity, it coincided with, or 
approximated to, the weight of a ton, is, no 
doubt, of interest; but it has no bearing 
on the simple question why the quarter of a 
chaldron is called a Quarter, viz., that a unit 
between 1 bushel and 32 bushels was, for 
certain commodities, found to be convenient, 
and accordingly established itself in use. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Lone ADMINISTRATION (9 vi. 245).—If 
the Yorkshire Post is no better informed as to 
Cabinet dissensions than it is as to the length 
of time during which Prime Ministers have 
held office, its statements should be received 
with caution. We are told that “ Lord Salis- 
bury has now been Prime Minister longer 
than any other statesman since the passing 
of the Reform Bill.” As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Gladstone’s four administrations covered a 
— of 12 years 141 days, and Lord Salis- 
yury’s three administrations (reckoning to 
22 August, the date of the article in the 
Yorkshire Post) 11 years 293 days. It is 
unnecessary to give the details of the calcula- 
tion, as the figures are readily accessible in 
*Whitaker’s Almanack.’ 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to 
call attention to an error which is found in 
all but a few newspapers. It appears to be 
assumed that when a Minister advises the 
Crown to dissolve Parliament, he goes out 
of office to await the result. One meets 
constantly with expressions like “the out- 
going Ministry,” and in one paper I have 
seen a statement to the effect that if Lord 


Salisbury secures a majority at the polls he 
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will become Prime Minister for the fourth 
time. It is hardly possible that the writers 
really believe that the office of Foreign 
Secretary became vacant on 25 September, 
but —_ habitually express themselves as if 
they did. F. W. Reap. 


Ety Piace, HoLporn, TECHNICALLY A PART 
or CAMBRIDGESHIRE (9 §. vi. 284).—Is there 
any “technically” about it? Is not Ely 
Place in every sense part of a distant 
county ? D. 


“Viva” (9% S. vi. 266).—Mr. Pickrorp’s 
surprise at hearing young ladies talk about 
their viva in Oxford, which has impelled him 
to write to ‘N. & Q.’ and chronicle this as 
“a newly coined word,” is a pretty illustra- 
tion of the truth that “no one man’s English 
is all English,” and of the fallacy that a word 
newly noticed by a solitary individual is 
“newly coined.” This abbreviation of “ viva 
voce examination” has been familiar—to 
those concerned—since before the young 
ladies in question were in their cradles. It 
may be found in the Oxford Magazine and 
similar publications any time during the 
last quarter of the century, and has even 
been recognized in critical literature. For 
example, did not a reviewer in the Atheneum 
for 19 December, 1891 (p. 825, col. 2), write, 
“The description of his vivd [at Oxford] will 
bring vivid recollections of similar tortures 
to many minds”? Viva has even long ago 
given birth toa verb. If Mr. Pickrorp had 
asked the young ladies what they were 
doing at the Schools, he would have been 
told that they were “ waiting to be vivaed” ; 
and if he had looked sufficiently academical, 
he might have been asked, “ Please, have you 
come to viva us?” Some one has pertinently 
said, “* Language does not express all that is in 
the mind, But only sufficient to show clearly 
what is in the mind.” In accordance with 
this we constantly find that, when an expres- 
sion is long and cumbersome, those to whom 
it is familiar stop short when they have said 
or written enough to show “what is in the 
mind.” The African sportsman stops short 
at rhino. or hippo., the literary man at the 
Fortnightly or *N. & Q.’ The Oxford man 
avails himself of this principle fully: he 
speaks of Mods. and Prelim., of the JZigh 
and the Broad and the Corn.; he calls New 
College “New” and University College 
“Univ.” and Lincoln College “ Lincoln”; and 
he has been known to post an urgent note to 
his tutor addressed “Mr. So-and-so, Wor- 
cester,” and to be surprised when said note 
was faithfully returned to him after some 
months by our painstaking Post Office, covered 


with curious postmarks, and such comments 
as “ Unknown at Worcester,” “Try Worcester, 
U.S...” “Unknown at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts,” “Try Worcester College, Oxford, 
England.” His scout would have known 
“ Worcester "—had known it ever since he 
knew anything—but to the Post Office autho- 
rities, as to Mr. PickrorD, it was a “newly 
coined” use of the word. So the Oxford man, 
having said “viva voce examination” often 
enough, stopped at viva voce and saved 
half the syllables. When this had become 
familiar and a little stale, he halved it again 
and stopped at viva. Viva is now so well 
known to those concerned, that I expect it 
will soon be the »x:—“ Going down the High 
to get your vi.” But are these “ newly coined 
words”? There is precious little coinin 

about them— more “clipping” one woul 

say; and what is left is not new, but the 
remains of the old. They are merely abbre- 
viations, understood by those who know— 
the spoken analogues of the written ‘N. &Q.,’ 
£ s. U.S., Jan., Oct., Rev., or Esq. True, 
when they give birth to children after their 
own image, like the verb to viva, these — 
fitly be described as new-born words, thoug 

the date of their birth is rarely easy to 
determine. There is less conscious coin- 
ing of words than is often supposed ; they 
slip out—-and live. OXONIAN. 


This is not so fresh from the mint as Mr. 
PickForD seems to fancy, though [ think it 
is more frequently vivas. It is current at 
Cambridge as well as in the sister university, 
and it probably circulates freely elsewhere. 
To speak of viva voce examination is as 
cumbersome as to carry about five-shilling 
pieces. Sr. SwitHIn. 

[We have little doubt that ‘‘ viva” has become 
popular as practically one of the abbreviations in 
** er,” which took forcible possession of Oxford some 
ten years ago, and have since distorted a good many 
words. Divinners” and “‘degrugger” are two 
further specimens. } 


THACKERAY’s ContTRIBUTIONS TO ‘PUNCH’ 
(9% S. vi. 149, 238). — Mr. SPIELMANN is very 
dogmatic, and every one will agree with him 
that if the contribution to Punch was not by 
Thackeray it was by some other writer ; but 
the denial would be more convincing if he 
would be good enough to supply, if he knows, 
as I presume he does, the name of the author 
of the contribution in question. 

Joun Hess. 

“ Suot-FREE” vii. 287 ; viii. 12, 357, 
504; 9% §. vi. 217).—In reading Sir J. B. 
Phear’s ‘ Presidential Address to the Devon 
Association,’ 1886, dealing with the Saxon 
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open-field system, I notice that a “shot” is | 


the early name for a group of acre or half- 


acre strips of land (which, having a furlong | 


for their length, gave a furlong for the 
width of the “shot”); also, that among 
payments exacted from the villeins was 
included “ church-shot,” an ecclesiastical due. 
I should like to know what was the relation 
between these terms. A Devonshire farmer 
tells me that the expression “to pay one’s 
shot” is still used among countrymen, signi- 
fying a money contribution for any object, 
as for drinks or a “ pool.” 
Ernet Leca-WErKEs. 


Among the objects of the sodalities or 
clubs of the was one to pro- 
vide “soul-shot” on the death of every 
member, so that his disembodied spirit might 
enjoy the full benefit of such services as were 
proffered by the Church. And again, every 
dwelling among the Anglo-Saxons was 
valued at Christmas, and the rate so im- 

sed was called “church-shot,” payable the 
ollowing Martinmas. Church-shot was con- 
sidered analogous to the Levitical first 
fruits. (See Hy. Soames, ‘The Anglo-Saxon 
Church,’ 1856, p. 86.) 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


THe Prace-Name Oxrorp (9 S. iii. 44, 
309, 389 ; iv. 70, 130, 382, 479; v. 69, 249, 517; 
vi. 108, 193).—From a dogmatic statement 
that the “ford” in this case “is not a pas- 
sage over a river,” Mr. Appy descends, with 
fatal precipitancy, to a speculative theory 
that it is possible that this “ford” came in 
the end to designate the pastures themselves, 
so that the meaning would be something like 
“frith ” or “ firth.” 

It needs no recourse to the imagination to 
conceive an old town near the castle, because 
the Osney records prove the nucleus of 
Oxford to have been the far more ancient 
monastery of St. Frideswide; and as to such 
names as Swinford, &c., we have in this very 
locality a Swinford Bridge, constructed in 
the last century over an unmistakably 
ancient ford-way of that name. 

I do not interfere in the discussion further 
than to express my humble opinion that Mr. 
STEVENSON has maintained the old and well- 
established origin of Oxford’s place-name. 

JoHN GILBERT. 

Oxford. 

(This discussion must now close. ] 


Woore, tv Satop v. 128, 236 ; vi. 33, 
157, 218).—I see no difficulty at all; of 
course, it is unrelated to Waur, precisely as 
boor is unrelated to boar. Just as moor 


represents A.-S. mdr, so woor represents A.-S. 
wor, which seems to have meant “a pool.” 
It occurs in the compound woér-hana, Phasi- 
anus. Cf. wérin Stratmann, and O.H.G. wuor 
in Schade. Wa ter W. SKEart. 


Cross NEAR Hatt 8. v. 248), 
—This place-name should be Wycollar. Mr. 
James Carr makes no mention in his ‘Annals 
of Colne’ of the cross referred to, but speaks 
of an old stone at Grindlestonehurst, between 
Waterside and Wycollar, bearing a carved 
Greek cross (p. 195) :— 

“Tt has been suggested that this cross is buta 
record of the piety of our ancestors, or of some 
pious pilgrim, marking the spot where a prayer or 
* Ave Maria’ might be repeated, and that Tailor’s 
Cross is but a corruption of Templar’s Cross.” 


Tailor’s Cross is thus explained :— 


* Another tradition says that Cromwell’s army, 
being in the neighbourhood, and extremely short 
of clothiers, made a raid upon, and captured, all 
the tailors they could find. Amongst the captured 
was a Royalist, who vowed he would never soil his 
hands by making clothes for rebels; so the rough 
soldiers, without more ado, shot the obstinate and 
loyal-hearted tailor, at a spot about two hundred 
yards from Kirk Bridge, and placed over his 
remains a rude stone, with scissors carved upon it, 
as a warning to his brother ‘snips.’ The stone 
remains to this day.” 


This may or may not be the cross Mr. 
TAYLOR is in search of, but perhaps Harland 
and Wilkinson's ‘ Traditions of Lancashire’ 
‘or Whitaker's ‘Whalley’ would supply 
information. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Ferocrous Dootys (9 §. vi. 230). See 
Calcutta Review, December, 1846, p. 286, foot- 
note, where Herbert Edwardes, writing on 
the first Sikh war, says :— 

**It is not long since a member of the British 
| Legislature, recounting the incidents of one of our 

Indian fights, informed his countrymen that ‘the 
ferocious Duli’ rushed from the hills and carried 
off the wounded soldier !” 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 


| 
| VERBS FORMED oUT OF PROPER NAMES 
| (9% S. vi. 248)—Mr. THornton has omitted 
some obvious instances, such as “to mes- 
merize,” “to galvanize,” “to guillotine,” “ to 
macadamize,” “to jerrymander,” “to mer- 
cerize,” a verb of recent invention. If the 
| heroes of the Homeric epos were real persons, 
_we may add “to hector” and “to pander.” 
| Pamphylla, a Greek lady who compiled a 
history of the world in thirty-five little books, 
has given her name to “ pamphlet” and “to 
amphleteer.” “To pasquinade” is due to 
belie a cobbler at Rome, in whose ugly 


, face the Romans detected a resemblance to 
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the statue of an ancient gladiator which was 
erected near the Piazza Navona, on whose 
pedestal it was the practice to post lampoons. 
“To sandwich” is derived indirectly from 
the Earl of Sandwich, who invented a repast 
which enabled him to dispense with regular 
meals when at cards. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Earty Mentions oF a Lirt (7" 8. x. 85; 
st S. x. 412, 465; xi. 154).—In Literature of 
1 September appeared a communication 
stating that the French novelist Paul de 
Kock foretold the invention of the modern 
lift or elevator. The following passage 
occurs in ‘L’Amant de la Lune,’ part 1i 
chap. vii.,a novel which was published about 
1835, “nearly thirty years before the lift was 
invented ” :— 

“*Madame Boursicoff?’ dit Félicia, en passant 
devant la loge du concierge, loge vitrée de tous les 
cétés, ce qui lui donne l'aspect d’une lanterne. 

“* Au cinquiéme, l’escalier 4 gauche, au fond de 
la cour.’ 

“* La Comtesse de Boursicoff loge un peu haut!’ 
dit Isidore, en hochant la téte. 

“** A présent,’ répond Bouchonnier, ‘les apparte- 
ments sont aussi beaux, aussi bien décorés au cin- 
uiéme qu’au premier. Ils ont ensuite l’avantage 

‘avoir une plus belle vue. Je crois méme que 
maintenant la mode est de se loger haut.’ 

“*Cest trés-bien, mais alors on devrait faire 
monter les visites que l’on recoit en ballon ou en 
panier, comme dans les mines.’ 

“*Tl est probable, vu I’état de progrés dans 
lequel nous vivons, que l’on s’occupera a cela, et 
dans quelques années on aura trouvé une mécanique 
qui remplacera les escaliers......car l’escalier est 
terriblement rococo !’ 

“*Et fatiguant,’ dit Isidore, qui suivait Félicia 
et son cousin.” 

“Unquestionably,” the correspondent adds, 
“the hydraulic elevator is as plainly indi- 
cated here as the Crystal Palace of 1851 was 
foreshadowed by Chaucer’s ‘ Palace made of 
glass’” ; but the contributions already given 
in‘ N. & Q.’ at the references stated above 
show that lifts were known and used, even 
in France, long before the days of Paul de 
Kock. UNHEVED. 


Watton (9 vi. 230).—A descriptive 
genealogy of this family appears in Joseph 
C. Martindale’s ‘ History of the Townships of 
Byberry and Moreland, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
from their Earliest Settlement by the 
Whites, to the Present Time,’ Philadelphia, 
1867. May I quote the opening lines !— 

“The name of Walton frequently occurs in 

sse’s ‘Account of the Sufferings of Friends 
in England.’......The first of that name who came 
to America were four brothers, Nathaniel, Thomas, 
Daniel, and William, who arrived at Newcastle 
early in 1675. They ascended the Delaware River, 
and settled in Byberry, on land now owned by 
George Dehaven.’ 


The lineal descendants of the four brothers 
are all named, each family being descri 
separately. The list is brought up to (about) 
1850. Martindale’s and Besse’s books are in 
the British Museum Library. As they | 
be out of reach of B. B., I should be pleased, 
on receipt of a private letter, to forward a 
few extracts. Hersert B. CLayTonN. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


The name only occurs once in Besse’s (not 
Bess’s) ‘Sufferings of the Quakers,’ viz., in 
connexion with Bishop Auckland, co. 
Durham, where there are still Friends of that 
name. Walton, of Philadelphia, U.S., is well 
known among inhabitants of the Quaker 
city. Possibly some of your readers may 
not know Joseph Besse’s great work. It isa 
~— repository of names of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

NorMAN PENNEY. 

Friends’ Institute, Bishopsgate. 


‘Tae ANGLER’ (9 S. vi. 1 
249).—I cannot say why the proverb prin 
in italics in the copy which I refer to 
of the ‘Complete Angler,’ Major's second 
edition, 1824, is not printed in a similar 
manner in recent editions, nor do I know 
why the name is printed Isaac Walton, 
instead of Izaak. he latter seems to be 
his sponsorial appellation, and is thus printed 
in a facsimile of his autograph. The name is 
spelt in a similar manner in part ii. of the 
‘Complete Angler ’—or, to speak by the card, 
‘Compleat Angler.’ 

There is a very fine edition of Walton’s 
‘Lives,’ published by Major in 1825, “em- 
bellished” in a similar manner, and, as it is 
intended as a companion volume to the edition 
of the ‘Complete Angler, it ought not to 
be divorced from it. This has several times 
been reprinted. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Corpse oN Surppoarp (9 vi. 246).—In 
1862 I was on board an English steamer 
bound from London to a south-western port 
in France. It was towards the back end of 
the year, and the weather was so bad that 
we were detained several days in the Channel. 
Those of my few fellow - passengers (all 
French) not hopelessly sick beguiled the 
time, in a sheltered corner behind the funnel, 
by card-playing. Hard by was a long 
packing case, which a very stout foreigner 
appeared to make entirely his own. Wit 
outspread rug, he lolled comfortably thereon 
whilst manipulating the cards. On the 
evening of the third day, the wind having 
subsided somewhat, one of the crew, after 
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looking awhile at the gambling foreigners, BRoKEN ON THE WHEEL (9 S. vi. 251).— 
remarked slowly to a fellow-sailor, “ Blessed | Sully, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ relates that this bar- 
if these here foreigners ain’t got a rum| barous mode of death was of great antiquity. 
taste, ‘specially that fat ‘un, a-laying there | About 1535 it was introduced into France 
all the livelong day on that there corpse !”| by Francis I. as a punishment for robbers. 
Then it came out that this particular box| Henry IV. of France was murdered on 
contained a coffin, in which was the body of|14 May, 1610, by Ravaillac, who was exe- 
some inhabitant of Bordeaux, who had died | cuted ‘on 27 May, when, after undergoing 
in London, and whose remains were being | various other inflictions, his limbs were torn 
taken home upon our ship. The way those | asunder by horses. The article referred to by 
Frenchmen —the fat man in particular—| your correspondent is entitled ‘ Penal Legis- 
jumped up when they learnt this and lation,’ and appeared in Ali the Year Rownd 
crossed themselves I shall never forget. It] for 14 November, 1874; but no account is 
is a stern fact, if a first-class return ticket is given of any such mode of punishment being 
taken upon any of the big Atlantic liners, | inflicted so recently as the century now draw- 
and its owner dies on the other side, the | ing to its close. 
return half does not clear the corpse upon EverarD Home CoLEeMAN. 
voyage. friends wish| 71, Brecknock Road. 
the body to be brought back, it costs an . 
additional 100/. to do = Harry Hens. “CHINK ’ (9% S. v. 432, 498 ; vi. 154, 235).— 
Fair Park, Exeter. The evidence in favour of the medieval use 
of chestnut at Rodmersham in Kent differs 
Paropy on ‘THe Mistietor Bouen’ (9% very materially from that in the case of 
8S. vi. 229)—This song was, I think, one Fordington. The Kentish case is a chancel 
of a series of songs sung either at the} screen of fifteenth-century design retaining 
“Cider Cellars” or “Coal Hole” about} much of its original colouring, proving that 
1850, and was, I fancy, entitled ‘Bill Jen-| chestnut was then used there. At Fording- 
kins; or, the Burning of the Houses of|ton Vicarage a lintel, no doubt of chestnut, 
Parliament.’ About that time it was the| was found behind plaster on the inner side 
custom of young men to give suppers| of an ancient window opening ; but there is 
at their rooms, generally of tripe, porter nothing to show that this was more than 
and gin, with long clay pipes and tobacco,| one or two centuries old. Chestnut was 
and each one was eapaied te add to the| ysed with oak near Bicester in the seven- 
harmony of the evening by singing some- | teenth century. But none of this evidence 
thing new ; and, so far as my memory now really touches the question raised by Wren, 
serves, the song in question ran thus :— and frequently cropping up, of its use in 
The engines they came, the busses they rolled, medieval roofs, of which no specimen has 
And the military came out with their helmets like| been found that will bear examination. 
When's lanky policeman called out in a fright hes by 
are | Specimens which, to any ordinary mind, are 
alight? better find out the covey as set this ’ere es a as to the difference between chest- 
Oh, what a flare up! nut and oak in the way I panies out. 
Crikey Bill, what a stunning flare up! Hos. BLASHILL. 


They came to a door and at it they knocked, . , th @ 
But get in, ’cos why, it was locked, A Lone ann Famity (9 5. 
ri 


When this lanky policeman bust it in with a pole, | 333 ; vi. 234).—It may be interesting to record 
And there was Bill Jenkins slap bang down the hole. | the use of a similar expression, viz., a “lon 
Oh, whataflareup! weak family,” by country people in Ireland. 
Crikey Bill, what a stunning flare up! A good on Mn of this use occurs in a 
As it went on it became very indecent and recently published and extremely humorous 
not worthy of preservation. do not fancy book, ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ 
it would be found in print, as at that time it | (Longmans & Co.), where, at p. 159, a small 
was thought the thing to order a copy of the | horsedealer so describes his Fimily, and 4 
song from the singer, who used to supply | bystander retorts, “ Three fine lumps of 
it in MS. There were several others of | daughters in America paying his rent for 
the same nature, not without humour, but| him. That’s the long weak family !” 
decidedly coarse, such as ‘Joe Buggins’s L Lioyp. 
Wedding,’ ‘Joe Buggins’s Donkey,’ ‘The| Blandford Lodge, Chiswick. 
Woman who studied the Stars,’ ‘Mr. and . 
Mrs. Johnson,’ &c. Ropert Burnincuam. | “ADELPHI DRAMA”: “ADELPHI GuEsT” 8. 
15, Whittingstall Road, 8.W. | vi. 186).—The origin of “ Adelphi guest” that 
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made the appellation a byword was in the 
really backward manner in which some of 
the plays were mounted by Mr. Benjamin 
Webster at the New Adelphi Theatre (built 
in 1858). As an old lover of the play, well do 
I remember the arrival of the guests on the 
stage—the gentlemen, elderly but haughty in 
manner, clad in shabby evening clothes much 
too large for them, and the ladies, of question- 
able age, thin of neck and red of arm, in 
garments of a bygone time. But why think 
of the poor “supers”? Surely their comings 
and goings were recorded in the pages of 
Punch in the sixties. As to Benjamin Web- 
ster himself—leaving his hoarse voice out of 
the question—has he ever had any superior 
in his art, for which he laboured so earnestly 
and successfully? Will his Triplet (perhaps 
his best part), his Lavater, his Belphegor, 
his Leroux, and his Landry (a triumph of 
acting) ever be forgotten by those persons 
who were charmed by his acting of the parts 
named? Never! But his plays were not 
roduced like those of Sir Henry Irving, 

r. Tree, and others of to-day. 

In the “Adelphi drama” were included 
such plays as ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man,’ ‘The Wreck Ashore,’ ‘Victorine,’ 
‘Jack Sheppard,’ ‘Rory O’More,’ &c.; and 
of later years Buckstone’s charming ‘ The 
Green Bushes’ (in which Madame Celeste 
played the principal part), ‘The Flowers of 
the Forest,’‘The Dead Heart,’ the German- 
American play ‘ Leah,’ ‘The Colleen Bawn’ 
(perhaps the greatest success of all), Dion 
Moucicault’s clever dramatic version of 
Gerald Griffin’s novel ‘The Collegians,’ and 
last, but not least, ‘No Thoroughfare,’ 
with Charles Fechter and his “ braiceless 
char-r-r-ge” Miss Leclercq. 

Of the actors and actresses who appeared 
at the Adelphi Theatre, will such artists as 
Madame Celeste and Mrs. Keeley, Webster, 
Wright, Paul Bedford, John Toole, Fechter, 
and Dion Boucicault be surpassed? I may 
mention that it is now nearly forty years 
since the evening on which I first saw ‘ The 
Colleen Bawn.’ The house was crammed, 
and of the large audience no two persons 
enjoyed the acting of Boucicault and his 
clever wife more than Her Majesty the 
Queen and the Prince Consort. Sad to say, 
it was the last visit of Her Majesty to a 
theatre, for the reason that a few months 
afterwards Albert the Good was sleeping the 
sleep that knows no waking. 

The plays at the Adel shi in the days of 
my youth were simply deli htful. But there 
are other events cmmatel with the house. 
I shall never forget the evening on which 


I epocially visited Weston’s Music - Hall, 
Holborn, for the purpose of seeing Paul 
Bedford in his old age wheeled in a Bath 
chair on to the front of the stage to sing 
“Jolly nose, the bright rubies that garnish 
thy tip” (the song he was famous for in 
‘Jack Sheppard’). It was sad, very sad—it 
was an exhibition that haunts me still. 
Henry Geratp Hore. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


THE PENANCE OF A MARRIED Priest (9** 
S. vi. 187).—The date given, viz., 1554, dis- 
plays the collision between Church and State 
that worked so despotically under the Tudors. 
We all know the secret history of Cranmer’s 
marriage, condoned under Henry VIII. ; so, 
when Queen Mary ascended in 1553, the re- 
version to celibacy was enforced, and thus 

r Sir John Turnour had to do penance ; 
put, if we knew his whole history, we might 
find that he resumed his discarded wife under 
the reactionary Queen Elizabeth. A. H. 


“THE MAINS MORE” (9% §. vi. 229).—In 
Jamieson’s dictionary this is noticed as an 
Ayrshire word meaning “free grace or good- 
will,” is illustrated by the second of Mr. 
MAYHEW’s quotations, and is said to be a 
corruption of “Gaelic mathamhnas more 
(pronounced maanish more), great grace, 
complete pardon.” *, ADAMS. 


Jamieson defines this as an Ayrshire 
expression denoting “free grace or goodwill.” 
He illustrates the use of it by a quotation from 
‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ ch. xevi., and adds that 
he has been told that the phrase is from the 
Gaelic mathamhnas more(pronounced maanish 
more), and signifying great grace, complete 
pardon. The expression is certainly not 
common in Lowland Scotland, and it is 
curious that it should have got a hold in 
Ayrshire. A knowledge of Gaelic would be 
helpful towards an elucidation of its origin 
and development. Tuomas Bayne. 


Tavern Sirens: “Toe Bay Horse” (9% 
S. vi. 169).—The popularity of “The Bay 
Horse” as a tavern sign doubtless arose from 
the general excellence of its qualities in point 
of usefulness and steadiness of temperament. 
And in Yorkshire, where the love of the native 
for a horse is such that if you shake a bridle 
over his grave he will rise and steal one, the 
stout bay horse, especially that of the East 
Riding, was highly esteemed for both saddle 
and draught purposes. This description is no 
doubt applicable also tothe “ Yorkshire Grey,” 
from its comparative stability, docility, and 


non-excitability. And similarly the “Red” 
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or “Dun Cow” was in favour, perhaps be- 
cause of a belief in the superiority of red 
cows’ milk, although the frequency of this 
sign is probably owing also to its having 
been an heraldic badge of Henry VIL. in 
allusion to his descent by the Beauforts, 
through the Beauchamps of Holt, from Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, to say nothing of its more 
remote existence as a highly fabled creature. 
J. HotpeEN MacMicnakt. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


Sr. James’s (9 S. vi. 228).—I am 
sorry I cannot answer Dr. Murray’s ques- 
tion regarding Compostella and Palestine. I 
have one to put on my own account which is 
relevant to the matter in hand. Was the 
shell significative of Mont St. Michel a pecten 
or a cardium? The coquilles with which the 
field of its shield is semé look rather like 
the former, as they are figured by M. Edouard 
Corroyer in his ‘Guide Descriptif du Mont 
Saint-Michel,’ and there is nothing distinctly 
contrary thereto in the presentment at p. 45 
of two pilgrims’ token shells of the fifteenth 
century. However, Mr. Percy Dearmer, the 
latest English writer on this wonderful sanc- 
tuary, speaks of cockle-shells :— 

“The heraldic cockle-shells of the abbey, which 
you will be pressed by many smiling impor- 
tunates to carry away with you in some form 
or other, suggest another paradoxical reflection. 
St. James the Great owes his attributes to Mont 
St. Michel. For these attributes have been those 
of the pilgrim since the thirteenth century, and it 
was at Mont St. Michel that the pilgrim learnt to 
adopt his insignia. The scallops he gathered on 
the beach as souvenirs, and thus came to decorate 
with this symbol the wide cloak and flapped hat 
that he wore; the long staff was to test the firm- 
ness of the treacherous sands, and the little horn 
served as a signal for help if the fog or tide sur- 
prised him. he abbey adopted the cockle-shell 
with fleur-de-lys for its arms, and the fine if rather 
inaccurate mctto T'remor Immensi Oceani.”—‘ High- 
ways and Byways in Normandy,’ pp. 126, 127. 

It was at Mont St. Michel that Louis XI. 
founded the Order of Saint Michel, the 
Knights of which wore chains or collars 
of golden shells. 

In Adeliné’s ‘ Lexique des Termes d'Art,’ in 
considering coqguille as a blazon, it is said :— 

“Les coquilles sont en général représentées 
arrondies par le bas, retroussées par le haut, quelque- 
fois avec deux petites pointes en forme d’oreilles, 
et rayées sur le dessus. Les petites coquilles 
portent aussi le nom de coquilles de Saint-Michel, 
et les plus grandes, toujours pourvues d’oreilles, 
portent le nom de coquilles de Saint-Jacques.” 

St. 


Certainly the wearing of the scallop shell 
does not necessarily mean that the pilgrim 
has visited or is bound for the shrine 


of St. James of Compostella. The tradi- 
tion runs that at the famous battle of 
Clavijo (A.D. 939) the saint in question ap- 
peared on a white horse, whose trappings 
were studded with scallop shells, waving 
aloft a white standard ; and he so helped King 
Ramirez of Spain, that 60,000 of the invadin 
heathen Moors were left dead upon the fiel 
of battle. From that time religious pilgrims 
appear to have usually carried scallop shells. 
It may be remembered that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in his poem called ‘The Pilgrimage, 
enumerates the articles required by 
medieval palmers :— 

Give me my scallop shell of quiet ; 

My staff of faith, to lean upon ; 

My scrip of joy (immortal diet) ; 

My bottle of salvation ; 

My crown of glory, hope’s true gage, 

And thus I’ll make my pilgrimage. 

These shells of the pecten or comb group 
Cuvier describes as “the butterflies of the 
ocean.” If the animal living therein 
happens to be stranded by the retreating 
tide it opens its valves widely, and then, 
suddenly closing them with force, throws 
itself by leaps and bounds towards the sea 
again. I saw a couple engaged in these acro- 
batic performances the other morning when 
taking my daily bathe at Dawlish. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Annotating ‘Piers the Plowman,’ viii. 166, 
Prof. Skeat directs the student to two autho- 
rities on the subject of pilgrims’ signs, viz., 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 338, and Cutts’s 
‘Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages, 
p. 167. The article in the ‘ Book of Days’ is 
devoted to Canterbury pilgrim signs only, 
and therefore does not touch on St. James's 
shell. Cutts, however, enumerates and 
describes the various signs. The scallop 
shell, he says, was the sign of the pilgrimage 
to Compostella, while the cross or “ crouche,” 
formed of ‘‘two strips of coloured cloth sewn 
upon the shoulder of the robe,” showed that 
the wearer had been a pilgrim to the Holy 
Land. Langland describes his palmer as 
having on his hat (A text, vi. 12) “signes of 
Synay and schelles of Galys,” and he adds 
that he had “meny crouche on hus cloke,” &e. 

THomas Bayne. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Cicero (9% §S. v. 288, 
462; vi. 56, 154, 214).— Mr. YARDLEY, 
under the above heading, refers to Ovid's 
‘Metamorphoses’ as the principal source 
of Shakespeare’s mythology. That it is so, 


and that it came to him chiefly through the 
medium of Golding’s translation, there can 


n denying Shakespeare's 


be little doubt. 
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acquaintance with Homer by means of Chap- 
man’s translation, however, Mr. YARDLEY is 
on less indisputable territory. The evidence 
of this does not rest, as Johnson’s rather 
superficial observations seem to imply, on 
the presence of Thersites in ‘Troilus and 
Cressida.’ The whole of this play, as I have 
elsewhere pointed out,* shows some acquaint- 
ance with Chapman’s translations. In the 
first place, it must be remembered that 
Chapman’s first version did not comprise the 
whole of the ‘ Iliad,’ but only the first, second, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
books, and was called ‘Seaven Bookes of the 
Iliades of Homere.’ These are precisely the 
books which contain the subject-matter of 
the play (excluding, of course, the Troilus 
and Cressida myth, which comes from a 
different source, the ‘ Troylus and Cryseyde’ of 
Chaucer, which in its turn is taken from 
the ‘ Filostrato’ of Boccaccio). In the play 
Shakespeare, having introduced us to the 
quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, 
and to the characters of Agamemnon, 
Achilles, Ulysses, Nestor, and Thersites—all 
contained in the first and second books— 
passes at once, in the first act, to the subject- 
matter of the seventh book, the challenge of 
Hector to the Greeks and its acceptance by 
Ajax Telamon, whose character is there in- 
dicated. This is continued through three acts. 
There are also allusions to events in the 
seventh, ninth, and eleventh books, including 
the embassy to Achilles; while the acts of 
Diomede, the prophecy of Hector, the wound 
of Menelaus, and other things contained in 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth books, 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

The well-known speech of Ulysses on mili- 
tary discipline, too, is evidently inspired by 
these lines of Chapman’s :— 

We must not all be kings. The rule is most irre- 


gular 

Where many rule. One lord, one king, propose to 
thee ; and he 

To whom wise Saturn’s son hath given both law 
and 

To rule the public, is that king. 

Book ii. 172-5. 

_ In the same scene is a still more striking 

instance, in which Ulysses complains of the 

disrespect shown by Achilles to Nestor’s 

age :— 

And then, forsooth, the faint defects of age 

Must be the scene of mirth ; to cough and spit, 

And, with a palsy-fumbling on his gorget, 

Shake in and out the rivet. 


If this is not suggested by the following 


* Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
vol, xv. part i, 


lines of Chapman in the eighth book, the 
coincidence is a remarkable one :— 
That Hector’s self may try 
If my lance dote with the defects that fail best 
minds in age, 
Or finds the palsy in my hands, that doth thy life 
engage. Book viii. 93-5. 

In the eleventh book of Chapman’s ‘ Iliad’ 
Ajax is compared to a mill-ass (dvos). This 
description is adopted by Shakespeare with 
variations, and is kept up throughout the 
play: “Thou scurvy -valiant ass”; “An 
assinego may tutor thee”; “His evasions 
have ears thus long,” &c. The character 
throughout is true to Chapman’s description. 
The character of Menelaus is still more 
striking. I think no one who has read the 
description of Menelaus given by Chapman 
in his preface would dispute Shakespeare’s 
acquaintance with it. The resemblance in 
this case can hardly be accidental :— 

“Simple, well-meaning, standing still affectedly 
on telling truth, small, and shrill voice (not sweet 
nor eloquent, as some most against the hair would 
have him), short-spoken, after his country, th» 
laconical manner, yet speaking thick | tast, 
industrious in the field, and willing to be employed, 
and (being mollis be//ator himself) set still to call to 
every hard service the hardiest.” 

The laconic brevity of speech is very 
characteristic of Shakespeare’s Menelaus. 

. Foster PALMER. 


At the last reference Mr. YARDLEY says 
positively that Shakespeare “knew nothing, 
or next to nothing, of the Greek language, 
literature, or life.” How, then, can he or any 
one else explain the remarkable fact that 
one of Shakespeare’s sonnets, beginning 
“The little love-god lying once asleep,” &c., 
is taken directly from one of the finest short 
poo of the Greek Anthology ? Cf. ‘ Antho- 
ogia Polyglotta,’ Wellesley, pp. 62, 63. 

s it possible that Shakespeare, from what 
we know of his early opportunities and edu- 
cation, could in any way be supposed to 
have read, appreciated, and admirably repro- 
duced in spirit and matter such a difficult 
original? It isthe kind of work for a finished 
scholar, and genius can help but little here. 

I do not think that this striking Shake- 
spearian fact is at all widely known. Any- 
how, the Baconians, who have moved heaven 
and earth to prove their case, have not, to 
my knowledge, added this weapon to their 
armoury. Ne Quip Naas. 


Shakspeare had some authority for 
making Hesione the mother of Ajax. The 
Abbé Sea in his notes to Ovid’s ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ says that Dares the Phrygian 
makes her so. But Apollodorus says that Tela- 
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mon married Peribeea, and had Ajax by her. 
He also says that Telamon had Teucer by 
Hesione. Teucer is represented as a bastard 
in the ‘ Iliad,’ book viii. line 284. I thought it 
wrong that the Greek warrior Ajax should 
refer to the Latin wind Aquilo; but Milton 
in one of his juvenile poems makes a similar 
mistake :— 

For since grim Aquilo, his charioteer, 

By boisterous rape the Athenian damsel got. 

Ovid, in telling the story, rightly mentions 

the Greek wind Boreas as the ravisher. 
Shakspeare might have learnt more of Homer 
than he has done from Ovid, for much of 
the ‘Iliad’ is contained in book xiii. of the 
* Metamorphoses.’ E. YARDLEY. 


CATALOGUE oF First Book AvcTion IN 
ENGLAND (9" 8. vi. 86, 156).—The first printed 
catalogue issued by an English bookseller 
bears the date of 1570. It was published by 
Andrew Maunsell, and the books described 
are chiefly theological. Another part. was 
promised, which was to contain poetry, the 
drama, histories, &c., but so far this part is 
unknown. I believe that in the past ten 
years—or perhaps fifteen—only two copies 
ome been sold at auction in London. Both 
of these I bought at comparatively low prices, 
and one is now in the hoary of the Grolier 
Club of New York. I forget what I did with 


the other. A. J. Bowpen. 
New York. 


Anne oF Austria S. vi. 209).—Anne 
Mary Mauritia, wife of Louis XIII. and 
mother of Louis XIV., kings of France, was 
the daughter of Philip ILL, King of Spain 
(Austrian line), great-grandson of Philip the 
Fair, Archduke of Austria and Count of Bur- 
undy, and Joanna, daughter and heiress of 
‘erdinand, King of Castile. Her mother 
Margaret was the daughter of Charles, Arch- 
duke of Styria, and great-granddaughter of 
the aforementioned Philip and Joanna. The 
above shows that she was descended through 
her parents from the house of Hapsburg. 
Joun Rapcuirre. 

Nursery Srorres, c. 1830-40 (9% §. vi. 
105).—I await with anxious sympathy the 
identification desired by Mr. Partie Norru. 
My memory, revived by his, can _ recall 
the plot of the story to which he 
specially refers. I agree with him that 
the magical “next morning” was the “de- 
licious part.” As I think of it now it was 
like a springtide waking in free country 


air after being long pent up and worried in | 


town. “Delicious” is the very word. I 
believe that a later generation than ours had 


the story served up to it in a coloured shilling 
toybook by Routledge, Warne & Co., or some 
other sagacious caterer. St. SwITHIN. 


Tue Votcantc Eruption at KRaAKatToa 
(9 S. vi. 185, 232)—I am away from my 
books, but I know that Mr. Swinburne 
splendidly utilized the remarkable sunsets 
and afterglows of the autumn of 1883 in a 
memorial tribute to Victor Hugo. The 
volume containing this strong and impas- 
sioned lyric appeared while readers had still 
a fresh recollection of the unusual and re- 
markable phenomena in question. Mr. 
Swinburne’s glowing imagery is a splendid 
example of the purely poetical as distinct 
from the scientific method. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


AvutHors or QvoraTions WaNnTED (9 §, 
vi. 190, 259).— 


Where’er you walk cool gales shall fan the glade, 
Trees where you sit shall crowd into a shade ; 
Where’er you tread the blushing flowers shall rise, 
And all things flourish where you turn your eyes. 


Thinking you would be inundated with replies 
as to the authorship of the above quatrain, I 
refrained from replying ; but as Mr. George Mar- 
SHALL and Pror. Skeat both fail in their attempts, 
I may say that the lines are Pope’s, and are to be 
found in his ‘Summer: a Pastoral,’ which contains 
ninety-two decasyllabic lines, of which 73, 74, 75, 
and 76 comprise the quotation. The poem alluded 
to is dedicated to Dr. Garth, and was written b 
Pope at the age of sixteen; this was in 1704. It 
was first printed in 1709, in the sixth volume of 
Tonson’s ‘ Miscellanies.’ In Charles Cowden Clarke’s 
edition of Pope’s ‘ Works’ (Edinburgh, William 
P. Nimmo, 1868), which contains a life of Pope, 
there is the following passage: ‘* His ‘ Pastorals’ 
having been handed about in MS., and shown 
to such reputed judges as Lord Halifax, Lord 
Somers, Garth, Congreve, &c., were at last in 1709 
printed,” &c. Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. 
James A. H. Murray.—Vol. ¥. Input—Invalid. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

THE promised double section of the letter I appears 

duly under Dr. Murray’s personal supervision, 

bringing approximately the close of the words 
beginning with in, which, it is needless to say, are 
numerous. It includes all English compounds of 
the prefixes inter, intra, and intro, a general analysis 
of each group being given under conk prefix. These 
analyses constitute one of the most interesting and 
useful features in the work, and occupy some eight 
columns. The adverb interchangeably, described as 
now rare, but formerly frequent in the wording of 
legal contracts, is supplied with abundant illus- 
trations of use. An instance of its employment 
which is a favourite of our own, but which we do 
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not trace—there is no need why we should—occurs 
in Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel and Stella’ :— 
While their eyes, by Loue directed, 
Enterchangeably reflected. 
Enterchangeably is, of course, an earlier form of 
interchangeably. Very interesting is the growth 
of interdict, which in the form entredit is encoun- 
tered so early as 1297 in Robert of Gloucester. The 
affection of Samuel Daniel for words beginning 
with trter is curious. Compounds such as inter- 
dependent, interdependently, interdespise—the last is 
a vile phrase—are respectively found in Coleridge, 
Herbert Spencer, and DeQuincey. IJnteresse termins 
is fortunately only met with in legal writers such 
as Coke and Tomlins. The first use of interfere is 
when a horse strikes the inside of the fetlock with 
the shoe or hoof of the opposite foot, a thing still 
unfortunately common, which we ascribed to bad 
farriery, but which, it appears, is due to some con- 
genital infirmity or malice. This is a very curious 
origin of a common word. It appears to have been 
rarely used of persons who knock one leg or toot 
against the other. Jnterlard, as more easily might 
have been conceived, takes its rise in cooking. 
Interlibelling has, we regret to think, the authority 
of Bacon. ZJnterlinguistic has to depend on the 
authority of Mr. George Meredith. The /ope in 
interlope is a dialectal form of /eap. Cf. a landloper. 
A good account is given of interlude. We fancy 
some valuable instances might be got from the Acts 
of the Privy Council, but enough is said. Jeremy 
Bentham first uses international in 1780. Special 
attention is drawn to the different meanings of 
instance, a sentence quoted in the opening note 
being, ** At the instance of a friend, I went in the 
first instance to London, an instance of how badly 
one may be advised.” The history of a word used 
with such different meanings is naturally of in- 
terest and value. Of thirty-three senses and 
sub-senses of intend not more than six are now in 
use. In this case an attempt at chronological order 
would, it is said, end in chaos, and the sense of early 
quotations is often difficult to determine. Its 
early signification is sometimes the same as extend, 
as in the use by George Sandys, who speaks of 
“The camelion...... swiftly intending his tongue 
of a marvellous length......wherewith he preys 
= flyes.” Under intent a good quotation from 
etcher’s ‘ Faithful Shepherdess’ might be given :— 
Only my intent 
To draw you thither was to plight our troths. 
Contrary to what we should have expected, the 
earliest use of insolence and insolent is in the sense 
of arrogance, arrogant. Under intelligence we should 
have liked Shakespeare’s 
that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
the meaning of which in Schmidt seems only 
conjectural. Very interesting is the history of 
intoxicate. he superiority in number of words 
and illustrations over all previous dictionaries—on 
which we have often insisted—is as evident as before. 
The close of the year will witness the completion 
of vol. iv. 


The Women of the Renaissance : a Study of Feminism. 
By R. de Maulde la Claviére. Translated by 
George Herbert Ely. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

So warm was the reception awarded in France to 

M. de Maulde’s ‘ Les Femmes de la Renaissance’ 


that its translation into English was a foregone 
conclusion. It is, indeed, a thoroughly note- 
worthy work, written by one who is a master 
of his subject, and who has embroidered it from 
the stores of large and singularly diversitied erudi- 
tion. It is difficult in modern literature to find 
anything with which to compare it. Though con- 
fined toa single and well-detined subject, it wanders 
over the entire field of Renaissance times. It brims 
over with quotations from French and Italian poets 
and thinkers—Bembo, Pontano, Castiglione, Rabe- 
lais, Marguerite de Navarre, Montaigne, Ronsard, 
Marot, Coquillart, Melin de St. Gelais, Du Bellay, 
and innumerable others of equal or less note. On 
the ‘ Heptameron’ the author continually draws, the 
illustrations concerning the life, views, and respon- 
sibilities of woman being mainly taken therefrom. 
Our own Ruskin is also a favourite with him, and is 
frequently quoted. That we tind ourselves always 
in accord with our writer we may not say. Not in 
the least necessary to enjoyment or advantage is it 
that we should be so. The book is encyclopedic in 
information, and is illumined by many singularl 
quaint and humorous touches. It might be used, 
indeed, to establish the point still in debate 
whether Frenchmen possess humour as well as wit. 
Translation though it be—and the quotations are as 
a rule rendered into vigorous English—its thorough 
enjoyment presupposes some knowledge of French 
just as that of Montaigne presupposes a knowledge 
of Latin. We find ourselves recurring to Montaigne, 
of whom in a strange fashion, since the works are 
totally different, we are constantly reminded. Other 
authors whom in its treatment the book suggests 
are Sir Thomas Browne and Burton of the * Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy.’ One whom the subject 
interests—and it interests most—will not be content 
witha single perusal, but will place the book near at 
hand, to be taken up as one takes up Montaigne 
or Rabelais, and never to be far out of the reach 
of the hand. It can, of course, be read straight 
through, and the task of so reading it was to us so 
fascinating as to be suspended with regret, and to 
induce us, in Tom Moore’s words, “ to steal a few 
hours [or at least quarters of hours] from the night.” 
Most emphatically do we say that the book, with 
its five hundred pages, is one to be purchased, and 
not to be read in a copy from a circulating library. 
Woman in it is studied in all her relations—con- 
jugal, domestic, social, political, intellectual. Her 
influence upon social and ethical problems is depicted, 
she herself being treated with a mixture of worship 
and banter that leaves the author’s own estimate 
to be guessed rather than gathered. The main 
purpose of the book is historical, and the treatment 
supplies a picture of the feminist movement of 
Renaissance times as it originated in Italy, and 
slowly, and in face of opposition, won its way into 
France. We are not familiar with the original, 
though we have ordered it from Paris on the 
strength of the translation, and we cannot, accord- 
ingly, judge how the translation is executed. It 
ound very glibly, and we see no signs of in- 
accuracy. It appears to us to be nervous and 
idiomatic, if a little familiar. The rendering of 
m’amye by “‘my doxy dear” is rather after the 
free-and-easy fashion of Motteux. We could 
easily point to other instances of a similar kind. 
We are prepared, however, to find the whole as 
accurate as it is readable and vigorous. An inter- 
esting portrait of the author serves as frontispiece 
to a delightful volume. 
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The Holy Bible. Two-Version Edition. (Oxford, 
University Press.) 

Tue present eminently useful Bible issued by the 
Oxford University Press takes as its basis the 
Authorized Version, and supplies in the margin 
the differences of the Revised Version, so that both 
texts are before the eye of the reader at the same 
moment. A satisfactory and explanatory key, the 
mastery of which is indispensable, precedes the 
text, and in the preliminary matter to the Old and 
New Testaments appears a preface by the Bishop 
of Gloucester describing the principle and the 
advantages of the present arrangement. For the 
first time the teacher may dispense with the em- 
ployment of two volumes, having before him, in a 
moderately sized book, what is practically the 
complete text of the two versions, showing the 
slightest variation even in punctuation. The idea 
of the volume originated with Mr. Alfred F. Buxton. 
Its utility both for the closet and the lecture-room 
will, without doubt, find immediate recognition. 
It is issued on different papers, that before us being 
on the delightful Oxford India paper, which has 
just carried off, as it deserved, one of the highest 
— in the Paris Exposition, and in a no less 
elizhtful flexible leather binding. It can, if re- 
quired, be had bound up with the Oxford ‘ Helps 
to the Study of the Bible,’ a work as to the merits 
of which we are in a position tospeak. We have 
used it incessantly since its first appearance, and 
found its utility extend far beyond the Biblical 
illustration for which it is specially designed. 
There is a large range of profane subjects the com- 
prehension of which is facilitated by an intimacy 
with this eminently desirable work. 


Mr. THomas’s article on animal superstitions and 
totemism in Folk-Lore for September is written to 
show that many fragmentary survivals of totemism 
are yet to be found in Europe, although the belief 
from which they sprang has long been outgrown. 
He has, accordingly, brought together a mass of 
superstitions which he holds to be “* best accounted 
for by the theory that they originated in a system 
of totemism differing in no essential respect from 
that which we find among the non-European races.” 
Certainly many of the Les and customs collected 
do suggest comparison with the cult which has 
had such great influence in North America and 
Australia. The paper next following is Mr. Chad- 
wick’s contribution to a knowledge of the ancient 
Teutonic priesthood, and he has succeeded in 
bringing together a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion in a few pages. Mr. Gale’s small collection of 
Korean beliefs is also important, and Miss Law has 
done good service to Wiltshire by recording its 
death and burial customs. 


Hornsooxs.—The late Mr. Andrew Tuer in his 
* History of the Hornbook’ called attention to an 
interesting phase of education in England. The 
hornbook consisted usually of the alphabet, &c., 
yrinted on a small sheet of paper mounted on a 
andled wooden slab, and covered with a thin 
sheet of translucent horn, framed by brass or 
copper rimming fixed with tacks. The rarity of 
these relics of a past age was put to the test last 
summer, when Mr, Tuer’s collection was sold at 
Sotheby's at amazing prices. Mr. Elkin Mathews 
of Vigo Street, secured at the sale upwards of 
a hundred real horns, which he has had made up 
from an old Elizabethan example. This strictly 


limited edition will be on sale at the end of Octo. 
ber. The edition contains the usual printed matter 
found in hornbooks, viz., the alphabet, numerals 
invocation, and Lord’s Prayer; the backs are of 
plain oak, with a hole in the handle, to be sus. 
pended from a girdle. 


At Glasgow University our valued contributor 
Mr. Thomas Bayne has n appointed examiner 
for graduation in the department of English lan- 
guage and literature. 


Mrs. PacGet Toynsez, who is editing a ne 
edition of ‘The Letters of Horace Walpole, oan 
owners of original letters, already printed or not 
to communicate with her. All documents will be 
carefully treated and duly acknowledged. Mrs. 
Toynbee will be grateful for accurate copies if 
the originals cannot be sent. It is expected 
that the gocupy ten or eleven 
octavo volumes. Address Mrs. Paget Toyn 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. = pee, 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of poe, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
Correspondents who repeat 


which they refer. 
head the second com- 


queries are requested to 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

_ F. J. Burpen (“Tenterden Steeple”).—An old 
inhabitant of the Isle of Thanet, when asked ina 
conversation what was the cause of the Goodwin 
Sands, said that Tenterden Steeple was the cause 
of Goodwin Sands. This has been accepted as a non 
sequitur. Brewer's‘ Handbook,’ which should alwa 
be consulted before applying to us, shows that the 
speech was not wholly ridiculous. 

SEARCHLIGHT, Ballarat West, Victoria (“‘ How to 
Support or Investigate a Claim to a Peerage”).— 
First, as Iago says, “Put money in thy purse,” 
then get a trustworthy and acute solicitor to take 
up the case. The expense will be large and certain, 
and the result most probably nil. 

J. T., C. 8S. O.—You should give proper heading 
and reference. 

CorRIGENDUM.—P, 265, col. 2, for Sin-gan-fu” 
read Si-ngan-fu. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAZUM for October 13 contains Articles on 

A HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY. 

s0ME NEW MILITARY POETRY 

LIBRARY ORGANIZATION in GERMANY. 

BARLY LETTERS of JOHN COMPANY. 

NEW RULES for FRENCH TEACHING 

WARWICKSHIRE CUSTOMS and DIALECT. 

NEW NOVELS :—Quisanté; Charming Renée; The Marble Face; 
The Worldlings ; The Pretty Polly ; The Silver Dove ; The Slaves 
of Society. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

SHORT STORIES. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

REPRINTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

THE HISTORICAL MANUSCKIPTS COMMISSION; M. ADOLPHE 
HATZFELD; The ORIGIN of “ DUDE” ; HORACE WALPOLE'S 
LETTERS ; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON ; EDWARDIV. 
and his “ BENEVOLENCES.” 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Recent Publications; The Paris Observatory ; Anthropo- 
logical Notes; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Three Surrey Churches ; Gossip. 
Musical Festival; Gossip; Performances Next 
eek. 


DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENA UM for September 29 contains Articles on 

STATE PAPERS of ELIZABETHAN IRELAND. 

LETTERS of T. E. BROWN. 

SPORT in BURMA and ASSAM. 

OTTOMAN POETRY. 

ANEW HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Isle of Unrest; The Autobiography of a Quack ; 
Cunning Murrell; Mother-Sister; The Conscience of Coralie; A Son 
of Austerity ; The Princess of Copper ; A Furnace of Earth ; A Self- 
made Countess ; The Minder. 

ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The NUMBERS of the BOERS ; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON ; 
The ETYMOLOGY of “MADRAS”; The LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION at BRISTOL. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—The of} Bird ble ; Notes ; 


FINE ARTS: — ~me Museum "Catalogue Ay Oreck Coins; Miss 
Margaret Stokes; Watteau’s Letters; ‘F ture in I b 
Effigies '; Gossip. 

MUSIC—Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHEN ALUM for October 6 contains Articles on 
The AMHERST THEOLOGICAL PAPYRI. 
BANKING in the UNITED STATES. 
JOSEPH GLANVILL. 
HISTORY of ANCIENT RHODES. 
QUEEN CHRISTINA of SWEDEN. 


NEW NOVELS :—An Obstinate Parish; A Breaker of Laws; A Master 
of Craft; The World's Blackmail ; Jezebel ; The Image-Breakers ; 
Monica ; The Love of Two Women; A Modern Suburb. 


ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. ARTHUR WALKER; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at 
BRISTOL; RATISBONNE and VICAIRE; The COMING PUB- 
LISHING SEASON ; The ROYAL HISTORICALSOCIETY’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS; The ORIGIN of “ DUDE”; A LETTER CON- 
CERNING EDWARD IV. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Botanical Books; A ical Notes ; Societies; Gossip 
FINE ARTS :—Animals in Motion ; Liibeck Revisited ; Gossip. 
MUSIC ~The Birmingham Festival; Gossip; Performances Next 


DRAMA :—The Week ; Library Table; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM for September 22 contains Articles on 
A NEW LIFE of RICHARDSON. 
RECORDS of NOTTINGHAM. 
MR. BARRIE and HIS BOOKS. 
FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Fourth Generation ; The Flower of the Flock ; 
Daunay's Tower; The New Order; The Dishonour of 
The Vicar’s Atonement ; The Devil’s Half- Acre ; The Dean's Apron ; $ 
The Love that Lasts. 


LAW-BOOKS. 

EGYPT and ASSYRIA. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. HENRY SIDGWICK; The ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION at MANCHESTER ; The DATE of the COUNCIL at HERT- 
FORD ; SENHOR D’' ECA DE QUEIROZ; The COMING PUBLISH- 
ING SEASON 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—A Neolithic Cemetery in The Hereford Cathedral! 
Map of the World ; Anthropological N: ; Gossip. 


ARTS :—Library Table ; in Recumbent Effigies 
ossip. 


ALso— 


MUSIC—The Hereford Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Greek Drama; Gossip. 


The ATHENZZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9S. VI. Ocr. 20, 1900, 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
"ONSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER age PER ANNUM 

Argosy ... ose on ese one 7 6] Longman’s ons eco ese eco exe 5 0 
Blackwood's ... ese ove eve ove 13 Macmillan’s ... ove ove ove 76 
Century .. eve 10 6] National Review ove ooo 16 0 
Cornhill .. 7 6] Pall Mall ose ove 8 6 
English lilustrated ... oe eve 5 Revue des Deux Mondes wes ove 3 0 
Review ... eee ove eee 16 Seribner’s ove eee 76 
Harper's . eve 9% Temple Bar 76 

“QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 

Edinburgh oe one 7 6| Quarterly ove oe ove 6 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


W. H S MIT H & BS O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 

. 4 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 19, 20, 2l,and 22... ooo ove wee wx 2 6 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... oe ove ovo w SE 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 eve eve eve ee wow BO 
2 vols. for 1892 ooo wo BO 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1899. "Tllustrated .. eos 26 
——— Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated eee - 26 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of and ARIS. Vol fer 1892... 90... 36 
—— Vol. for 1894 . eee 90. 3 6 

— Vol. for 1895 . 90... 36 
Vol. for 189 ... 90.36 
Vol. for 1897 . 90..36 

Vol. for 1898 . ove 90.36 

QUIVER VOLUME. Hovember, 1897, to April, 1898 
May to Uctober, 1598 26 
November, 1595, to April, 1899... 26 
May to Uctober, 1599 w- 26 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1397, and 1898 me ons exe eco a 6- 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889, 1892, 1894, 1595, 1896, 1897, and 1898... oo se ovo wow 9 0 . 36 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, 4c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Sane, EC. ; and Published by 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS at bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, October 20, 1900. 
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